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BEFORE  THEY  ARE  HATCHED. 


CHAR  A  C  TEE  S. 

Miss  Bitterwood, — A  maiden  of  doubtful  age,  aunt  to  Ange- 
lina, and  opposed  to  matrimony,  perhaps. 

Angelina  Languish, — An  inoffensive  domestic  article,  desirous 
of  finding  a  sympathetic  heart,  but  individually  of  little  use 
either  to  herself  or  any  one  else. 

Margaret  O'Keefe, — An  Irish  American  maid-servant,  who, 
bearing  a  theatrical  name  is  consequently  slightly  stage-struck. 

Edward  Augustus  Foppington, — An  exquisite,  in  love  with 
Angelina,  and  who  inherited  from  his  father  considerable  money 
and  less  brains. 

Cornelius  Coke,  Esq., — A  lawyer  and  a  bachelor,  with  an 
eye  to  Miss  Bitterwood  and  her  prospective  fortune,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  a  legal  settlement  for  life. 

Mike  Murphy, — An  Irish  man-servant  of  the  matter-of-fact 
order,  in  a  rough  state. 


Time  : — The  present  day. 
Time  oe  Representation  : — Fifty  minutes. 


COSTUMES; 

Miss  B. — Quaint  and  old  maidish  dress. 
Angelina, — Gaudy,  and  with  little  taste. 
Margaret, — Neat  calico  dress,  as  upper  servant. 
Foppington, — Stylish  and  foppish. 
Coke, — Plain  black  suit. 
Mike, — Coarse,  but  clean  suit. 
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SCENE    I. 
'     (A  room  in  the  "  Bitterwood  Mansion"} 

(Enter  Miss  Bitterwood  and  Angelina,  just  returned  from 
a  walk,  in  walking  costume.') 

Angelina.  (Very  languishingly.)  Oh,  dear,  Aunty,  I 
am  almost  tired  to  death.  I  really  couldn't  have  walked 
ten  steps  further  ;  I  must  sit  down. 

Miss  B.  (Brings  down  chairs.)  Why,  bless  me,  Angie, 
dear ;  I'm  sure  it  is  a  very  short  walk  that  we  have  taken  ; 
only  to  the  "church  on  the  Green,"  and  that  you  know  is 
only  an  eighth  of  a  mile.     (Both  siL) 

Angie.  Well,  really,  it  is  surprising  to  me  how  some 
people  measure  miles ;  for  my  part  I  should  think  it  a  good 
two  miles,  there  and  back. 

Miss  B.  Well,  well,  my  dear ;  you  are  not  as  used  to 
walking  as  I  am,  and  consequently  you  get  fatigued  much 
sooner. 

Angie.  Aunty,  did  you  notice  that  gentleman  near  the 
church  who  raised  his  hat  to  us  as  we  passed  ? 

Miss.  B.  To  us  f  it  was  to  you  my  love  that  he  paid 
the  compliment. 

Angie.  Do  you  think  so,  Aunty  ?  Well,  perhaps  it 
was  ;  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 

Miss  B.     Don't  you  know  that  young  man  ? 

Angie.  (With  indifference.)  Well, — yes, — no,— that  is 
I  met  him  once  at  a  sociable,  and  was  introduced  to  him. 

Miss  B.     You  know  who  he  is,  of  course. 

Angie.     Really,  I  don't  think  I  recollect  his  name. 

Miss  B.  Then  I'll  tell  you ;  his  name  is  Edward  Au- 
gustus Foppington  ;  his  father  was  brother  to  Sir  William 
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Foppington  of  London,  after  whose  death  this  brother  came 
to  America  where  he  died,  and  left  to  his  son,  Edward 
Augustus,  a  large  sum  of  money  inherited  from  his  brother 
who  died  in  London.  This  son  is  the  only  heir,  and  con- 
sequently possesses  a  very  handsome  fortune. 

Angie.  {Indifferently.')  Does  he,  really ;  what  a  for- 
tunate man  he  is,  to  be  sure. 

Miss  B.  He  is  so,  Angie,  dear,  and  as  we  are  upon  the 
subject,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  a  few  days  since  he 
solicited  of  me  the  privilege  to  call  at  "  Bitterwood  Man- 
sion "  and  pay  you  his  respects. 

Angie.     What  did  you  tell  him,  Aunty  ? 

Miss  B.  I  told  him,  of  course,  that  I  could  not  consent 
to  his  proposition  until  I  had  consulted  you,  which  I  would 
do  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  Now,  what  do  you 
say  to  the  proposition  ? 

Angie.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  if  he  calls  I  shall 
look  at  him. 

Miss  B.  Well,  I've  nothing  to  say,  Angie,  dear  ;  you 
know  I'm  opposed  to  matrimony,  and  wouldn't  marry  the 
best  man  alive. 

Angie.     (Aside.)     May  be  you  wouldn't. 

Miss  B.  But,  Angie,  love,  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
know  something  more  of  our  family  affairs,  with  only  a 
part  of  which  you  are  as  yet  acquainted. 

Angie.  Well,  Aunty,  it  is  nothing  that  I  care  anything 
about,  but  go  on,  and  I'll  listen. 

Miss.  B.  But,  my  dear,  it  is  something  in  which  you 
are  deeply  interested,  although  you  may  not  at  present  be 
aware  of  it. 

Angie.     Go  on,  Aunty ;  I'm  all  attention. 

Miss  B.  Then  you  must  know,  Angie,  that  my  brother, 
your  uncle,  Thomas  Bitterwood,  Esq.,  a  bachelor,  died 
possessed  of  the  Bitterwood  estate,  and  I  being  his  only 
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blood  relative  living,  I  expect  he  has.  willed  it  to  me,  for 
my  use  and  enjoyment  during  life,  of  course,  with  certain 
provisions  for  his  neice,  that's  you,  when  you  should  be- 
come of  age.     Are  you  listening,  Angie  ? 

Angie.     {With  indifference.')     Yes,  Aunty;  goon. 

Miss  B.  Very  well;  as  last  week  you  came  of  age,  you 
are  of  course  entitled  to  know  all  that  I  do  concerning  the 
disposition  of  your  uncle's  property. 

Angie,  Bless  me,  Aunty,  I  didn't  think  of  that ;  I'm 
really  getting  old,  ain't  I  V 

(Enter  Mike  with  a  letter.) 

Mike.  Excuse  me,  ma'm,  but  here's  a  letter  for  Miss 
Angelina. 

Angie.  (Quite  indifferent.)  For  me  ?  I  wonder  who 
it's  from  ? 

Mike.  I  didn't  ax  the  boy,  ma'am,  who  it  was  from,  and 
bedad,  I  don't  believe  he'd  a  tould  me  if  I  had.  (Hands 
letter  to  Angie,  who  refers  it  to  her  aunt.) 

Angie.  Oh,  dear  me,  I  can't  open  it ;  give  it  to  Aunty. 
(Exit  Mike.) 

Miss  B.  (Taking  letter  and  opening  it.  "Who  can  it  be 
from  ?  (Looks  at  signature.)  As  I  live,  it's  from  Mr. 
Foppington. 

Angie.     (  Unmoved.)     I  wonder  what  he  can  say  ? 

Miss  B.  You  shall  hear.  (Reads.)  "  Dearest  Angelina,'' 
— isn't  that  pretty  ?     "  Dearest  Angelina," — 

Angie.     You  have  read  that  twice,  Aunty,  already. 

Miss  1^.  Have  I,  my  love?  Well,  let  me  read  on 
(Reads.)  "  From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  you,  I  felt  a 
dart  from  Cupid's  bow  enter  my  too  susceptible  heart. 
Your  image  has  haunted  me  day  and  night,  and  I  feel  that 
nothing  will  soothe  my  anguish  but  an  interview  in  which 
your  own  sweet  lips  shall  declare  that  my  love  is  returned. 
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Keep  me  not  in  suspense,  angelic  creature,  but  send  a 
note  of  approval  to  cheer  the  heart  of  a  true  and  sincere 
lover  who  asks  permission  to  sign  himself  most  truly 
yours, 

Edward  Augustus  Foppington. 

I  declare,  that  is  a  very  pretty  letter,  isn't  it,  Angie, 
dear  ? 

Angie.  {Carelessly.)  Well,  I'm  not  a  judge ;  but  I 
suppose  it  is.     What's  to  be  done  ? 

Miss  B.  You  had  better  drop  him  a  note  inviting  him 
to  call. 

Angie.  Oh,  dear* me;  I  could  never  write  a  letter; 
it  is  too  much  trouble.     You  must  do  it,  Aunty. 

Miss  B.     What  shall  I  write  ? 

Angie.     Oh,  it's  immaterial ;  anything  you  like. 

Miss  B.  .  Very  well ;  I'll  write  him  as  fascinating  a  note 
as  I  am  capable  of  doing.  But,  come,  Angie,  dear,  let  us 
retire  to  the  parlor,  and  talk  further  concerning  your 
uncle's  will. 

Angie.  (Both  rise ;  Angie  very  languishing.')  Oh,  dear, 
I  declare  it  is  a  great  trouble  to  move. 

Miss  B.  (Assists  Angie,  while  both  exit.)  I  think  if  you 
recline  awhile  upon  the  sofa  it  will  revive  you. 

Angie.  Perhaps  it  may.  (Aside.)  Oh,  if  I  could  but 
find  a  "  sympathetic  heart."     (Exit  both.) 

(Enter  Margaret  O'Keefe.) 

Marg.  (Enters  theatrically  with  long  strides.)  Ah  !  me- 
thought  I  saw  a  noise.  (  With  an  imitative  theatrical  style.) 
"  No  !  'twas  but  the  working  of  a  heat  oppress-ed  brain." 
Folks  find  a  great  a  deal  of  fault  because  I  like  theatricals. 
I'll  not  be  calling  any  names.  "  What's  in  a  name  ;  a  rose 
would  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name."  I'm  a  rig'lar 
descendant  of  the  famous  O'Keefes,  and  the  O'Keefes  was 
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a  theatrical  family  sure.  By  the  big  toe  of  St.  Patrick,  I'll 
stick  to  my  name.  "  He  that  niches  from  me  my  good 
name,"— (Trying  to  recollect)  well,  I'll  have  to  look  at  the 
book,  for  it  has  slipped  clean  out  of  memory  intirely. 
(Bell  rings  without.)  "  Silence  that  dreadful  bell,.nor  thus 
disturb  the  city's  quiet."  (Bell  again,  when  Marg.  calls  out.) 
"  Who  seeks  to  enter  the  Senate  House  ?  " 

Mike.     (Without.)     Mag. !  Maggie,  my  darling,  are  you 
there  ? 

Marg.     "  Aye,  here  where  duty  calls." 

Mike.     I  want  to  come  in,  honey. 

Marg.     "  Conscript,  enter ;  but  tafce  thine  honor  in  thy 
closest  keeping." 

Mike.     (Enters.)    Bedad,  I've  found  ye  at  last. 

Marg-.    "  Red  man,  what  wouldst  thou  with  the  pale 
face  ?  " 

Mike.    In  faith,  and  you'd  be  red  too,  if  you'd  walked 
as  far  as  I  have. 

Marg.    "  Hast  been  to  Some  or  Naples  ?  n 

Mike.    Not  exactly,  Mag. ;  but  I've  been  to  Fopping- 
ton's  to  take  a  letter. 

Marg.    "  'Tis  well ;  go  en." 

Mike.    But  I've  got  through  going,  and  now,  Mag.,  I 
wants  a  word  or  two  wid  you  about  our  affairs. 

Marg.     Affairs  ?    "  Friar,  are  they  affairs  of  state  ?  " 

Mike.    Now,  Mag.,  away  wid  your  Spokeshire,  and 
let's  talk  sariously. 

Marg.     You've  no  heart,  Mike. 
Mike.    In  faith  I  have,  and  as  big  as  an  ox. 
Marg.    I  mean,  you've  no  heart  for  Shakespeare,  the 
great  poet. 
Mike.    Faith,  I  never  was  introduced  to  him. 
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Marg.     You  don't  love  the  theatre. 

Mike.     Ah,  Mag.,  the  priest  says  it  is  a  bad  place. 

Marg.     (In  attitude.)     "  Avaunt,  thou  wicked  priest." 

Mtke.  Not  so,  Mag. ;  Father  O'Leary  is  a  good  man, 
and  I  s'pose  he  tells  me  how  it  seem  to  him. 

Marg.     "  seems  ?  I  know  not  seems." 

Mike  But  come,  Maggie,  will  you  let  me  ax'  you  one 
questions  ? 

Marg.     "  Proceed  my  Lord." 

Mike.  Now,  Maggie,  don't  you  love  me  a  little?  don't 
you  love  me  better  than  any  other  chap  around  in  these 
parts  ?  now  be  honest  ? 

Marg.  "  Honest !  I  think  she's  honest,  Iago." 

Mike.  Who's  that  chap,  Mag.  ? 

Marg.  What  chap  ? 

Mike.  The  one  you  just  spoke  about. 

Marg.  "  You  know  him  not." 

Mike.  And  I'm  divlish  glad  I  don't.  Come,  will  ye 
answer  my  question  ? 

Marg.     "  Propose  your  question  once  again." 

Mike.  Well,  then,  don't  you  love  me  better  than  any 
chap  you  know  ? 

Marg.  Well,  Mike,  candidly  I  do ;  and  what  is  more, 
I'll  prpmise  you  that  if  I  ever  marry,  I'll  marry  none  but 
you, — or  some  other  man. 

Mike.  Ah,  Mag.,  that  was  a  good  speech  of  yours,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  tail  to  it ;  the  tail  spoilt  it  intirely. 

Marg.  Thus  much  I've  told  thee,  Mike ;  'twill  serve 
"  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

Mike.     To  the  devil  wid  de  tail,  say  I. 

(Miss  Bitterwood  without  calls  Margaret.) 
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Marg.  Hark  !  I'm  called  !  "  I  come,  Romeo,  I  come  !  " 
(Prepares  to  exit.)  Michael,  farewell ;  "  I'll  counsel  thee 
further  in  this  great  affair."     (Exit  mock  theatrically.) 

Mike.  It's  mighty  proud  of  her  name  she  is.  Mag.  was 
born  in  Ameriky,  for  her  father  died  six  months  before  she 
w^as  born,  and  her  mother  came  to  this  country  just  after 
her  poor  husband  died.  Well,  well ;  Mag.  is  a  good  girl, 
and  as  the  song  says,  "  her  heart's  in  the  right  place."  If 
she  hadn't  put  that  divlish  tail  to  her  promise  I  should  have 
been  mightily  pleased  ;  but  that  has  completely  upset  my 
cup  of  happiness.  Howsever,  we'll  have  another  talk  on 
the  matter,  and  may  be  then  we'll  have  it  settled  without 
any  tail.  If  I  only  get  her  promise,  she's  an  Irishman,  and 
she'll  keep  it  if  the  devil  stands  at  the  door.  (A  knock  at 
the  door.)  By  my  troth,  is  it  the  old  feller  himself  that's 
knocking  to  come  in,  I  wonder.  (Goes  to  door  and  lets  in 
Mr.  Coke.)  Ah,  Squire  Coke,  is  it  yourself?  bedad  I 
thought  it  was  quite  another  gintleman  altogether. 

Coke.  (Inquiringly.)  Why,  Mike,  you  ^didn't  expect 
any  other  gentleman,  did  you  V 

Mike.  Well,  no,  Squire,  I  can't  exactly  say  I  did  ;  but 
then  you  know  gentlemen  comes  sometimes  when  you 
don't  exactly  expect  them. 

Coke.  That's  precisely  so,  Mike  ;  precisely  so.  But, 
Mike,  where  is  Miss  Bitterwood  to-day  ?     Is  she  seeable  ? 

Mike.  I  hav'n't  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Squire,  if  you  can 
only  get  your  eye  on  her. 

Coke.  Precisely  so,  Mike,  precisely.  Is  she  anywhere 
about  ? 

Mike.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  was  in  the  parlor  jist  at 
present. 

Coke.  That's  very  fortunate.  (Draws  a  purse  and 
gives  Mike  a  piece  of  money.)  You  know  what  that  means, 
Mike. 

Mike.  (Takes  money.)  Well,  if  my  recollection  sarves 
me,  I  believe  I've  received  several  of  these  brilliant  hints 
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before.     It  manes,  1  suppose,  that  you'd  like  to  have  me 
tell  her  that  the  Squire  is  here  and  would  like  to  see  her. 

Coke.  Precisely  so,  Mike,  precisely.  You  are  as  good 
as  a  Yankee  at  guessing. 

Mike.  Och,  I'm  a  good  deal  better.  Squire,  for  when 
you  come  I  always  guess  right,  you  know. 

Coke.     Precisely  so,  Mike  ;  precisely. 

Mike.     I'll  tell  here  you're  her,  Squire.     (Exit.) 

Coke.  A  very  clever  Irishman ;  precisely  so.  Miss 
Buttervvood  is  comfortably  settled  here  with  a  good  estate, 
but  has  no  one  to  manage  it  for  her.  Now  if  I  can  induce 
her  to  marry  me,  I  become  joint  partner  with  her,  and  ob- 
tain a  legal  settlement  for  life.  I  learn  that  her  brother 
made  provision  in  his  will  by  which  she  comes  into  posses- 
sion at  his  death,  of  the  bulk  of  the  property,  saving  an 
annuity  which  is  bestowed  upon  his  neice,  who,  by  the 
way,  as  we  say  in  the  law,  is  a  sort  of  non  compus,  and  it 
would  be  no  hard  matter  to  prove  her  such  in  law.  How- 
ever, I  mus'n't  count  my  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  ; 
my  first  business  is  to  secure  Miss  B.,  and  all  the  rest  can 
be  managed  easily.  (Looks  off.}  But  here  she  comes. 
(Enter  Miss  B.)  Miss  B.,  you  are  the  rising  sun  which 
scatters  all  the  clouds  which  hang  around  your  admirer's 
faithful  heart. 

Miss.  B.  (With  pretended  modesty.)  Oh,  Mr.  Coke,  you 
are  a  naughty  flatterer. 

Coke.  My  dear  Miss  B.,  do  not  deem  me  capable  of 
flattering  one  whose  intellect  would  at  once  prompt  her  to 
resent  it  as  an  indignity.  (Aside.)  A  little  soft  soap 
washes  well.  (Goes  up  and  brings  down  chairs.)  Miss  B., 
will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  a  few  minutes  conversation, 
while,  as  we  say  in  the  law,  I  deliver  my  plea. 

Miss.  B.  (Apparently  pleased.)  Really,  Mr.  Coke,  you 
are  so  polite  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  resist  you.  (Both 
sit.) 
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Coke.  Miss.  B.,  were  you  some  foolish  young  coquette, 
I  should  probably  not  be  found  addressing  you  in  the 
plain  language  which  is  prompted  by  a  sincere  heart. 
Knowing  you  to  be  a  lady  of  taste  and  refinement,  well 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  ways,  you  cannot  be 
surprised  when  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  both 
orally  and  by  letter,  that  I  love  you.  {Aside.')  There's  a 
dose. 

Miss  B.     Why,  Mr.  Coke,  you  really  make  me  blush. 

Coke.  If  you  do,  it  is  but  the  blush  of  innocence  which 
only  mantles  the  face  of  her  who  is  conscious  of  a  pure  and 
unselfish  heart.  My  dear  Miss  B.,  I  have  often  thought  of 
you,  and  queried  in  my  mind  how  you  would  get  along 
through  life  with  no  adviser,  surrounded  as  you  would  be 
by  those  who  would  be  quick  to  take  every  mean  advan- 
tage of  you, 

Miss  B.  {Sighing.')  I  have  often  thought  of  that  my 
dear  Mr.  Coke.  -   • 

Coke.  {Aside.)  I'm  gaining  ground.  Miss  B.,  I  need 
not  use  any  arguments  to  convince  you  of  the  unselfish 
nature  of  my  proposition.  I  have  a  very  good  business  in 
my  profession,  and  my  prospects  are  of  the  most  flattering 
character.  {Aside.)  That  is,  they  will  -be  when  I  have 
secured  you.     What  says  the  lovely  Miss  Bitterwood  ? 

Miss  B.     Well,  really,  Mr.  Coke,  you  quite  confuse  me. 

Coke.  Think  and  speak  of  this  affair,  my  charming 
Miss  Bitterwood,  in  a  cool  and  deliberate  manner.  Do 
not  allow  your  gentle  heart  to  be  agitated,  but  think  it  a 
matter  which  concerns  your  happiness  through  life. 

Miss  B.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Coke,  what  disposition 
my  brother  made  of  the  property  ? 

Coke.  I  only  know  from  hearsay ;  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter,  and  care  nothing  about  it  so  far -as  I 
am  concerned.  To  have  you,  poor  and  penniless  even, 
would  make  me  rich  indeed.  Do  you  know  aught  con- 
cerning it  ? 
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Miss  B.  Nothing  definite,  my  dear  Mr.  Coke  ;  but  from 
some  remarks  of  my  brother's  prior  to  going  to  London, 
where  he  died.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  made 
ample  provision  for  me,  together  with  certain  reservations 
for  his  niece  Angelina. 

Coke.  A  lovely  and  accomplished  girl.  (Aside.)  A 
fool,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Miss  B.  Yes,  she  is  accomplished,  and  by  some  consid- 
ered very  pretty ;  but  she  is  not  able  to  do  much,  her 
health  will  not  admit  of  it. 

Coke.  (Aside.)  Too  confounded  lazy.  Yes,  as  you 
say,  her  health  is  rather  delicate.  But  to  return  to  the 
matter  of  the  will ;  you're  sure  your  brother  made  a  will  ? 

Miss  B.  Oh  yes  ;  it  is  in  his  secretary  where  he  placed 
it ;  and  around  it  is  an  envelope  on  which  is  written,  "  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Thomas  Bitterwood.  Not  to  be 
opened  until  three  months  after  my  death,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  it  is  to  be  read  in  presence  of  the  fam- 
ily." 

Coke.     The  directions  are  certainly  very  plain. 

Miss  B.  I  saw  the  will  yesterday,  and  must  confess 
that  I  felt  no  little  anxiety  to  know  its  contents. 

Coke.  (Aside.)  Not  more  than  I  have.  But  my  dear 
Miss  B.  let  us  drop  a  subject  which  must  be  painful  to 
you,  and  which  1  assure  you  is  no  less  so  to  me.  Let  me 
press  you  for  an  answer  to  the  question  which  I  proposed 
to  you  at  our  late  interview  in  my  office. 

Miss  B.     For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.   Coke,  I  pray  you  be    ' 
silent  concerning  that  interview.     For  the  world  I  would 
not  have  it  known  that  I  was  so  injudicious  as  to  meet  you 
at  your  office. 

Coke.  Fear  not,  dear  Miss  B.,  the  secret  is  safe  in  the 
heart  of, —  may  I  not  say, — your  Cornelius  ? 

Miss  B.     Why,  dear  Mr.  Coke,— 
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Coke.  Sweet  one,  call  me  Cornelius ;  do  now,  won't 
you? 

Miss  B.  Well,  dear  Cornelius,  why  do  you  press  me 
for  an  answer.  I  have  refused  several  lucrative  offers,  but 
I  had  resolved  never  to  marry. 

Coke.  But  why,  dearest,  should  you  make  so  rash  a 
resolve  ?  Why  deprive  the  world  of  a  presence  calculated 
to  shed  lustre  wherever  she  moves  ? 

Miss  B.  Oh,  dear  Cornelius,  I  feel  that  I  am  standing 
upon  "the  brink  of  a  fearful  precipice. 

Coke.  Dear  Miss  Bitterwood,  you  are  just  upon  the 
brink  of  making  me  a  happy  man.  Speak  the  enchanting 
word,  fair  one,  which  makes  you  mine  forever. 

Miss  B.  (A  very  deep  sigh.)  Dear  Cornelius, — you've 
conquered, — my  resolve  is  broken, — and  I  am  your's. — 
(Averts  her  head.) 

Coke.  (Delighted,  seizes  her  hand  and  kisses  it.)  This 
be  the  seal  to  that  sacred  vow  which  is  register'd  in  heav- 
en, (aside)  or  some  other  place. 

Miss  B.  (Turning  to  Coke.)  Cornelius,  it  is  a  hand 
never. before  pressed  by  lips  of  mortal  man. 

Coke.  Adorable  woman;  you  have  made  me  a  happy 
man.  "■  Now,  while  battling  with  the  storms  and  disap- 
pointments of  life,  J  shall  look  to  you  as  my  guiding  star. 
And  when  circumstances  of  trial  and  doubt  arise  a  thought 
of  you  will  give  me  fresh  courage  to  labor  on,  and  bear  up 
against  the  ills  of  life.     (Both  rise.) 

Miss  B.  Thanks,  dear  Cornelius,  for  your  confidence. 
I  must  retire  now  lest  long  absence  should  excite  suspicion 
in  the  household.  (Prepares  to  exit.)  Farewell,  dear  Cor- 
nelius, we  shall  meet  again  soon.     (Exit.) 

Coke.  My  heart  goes  with  you.  Lucky  Coke  ;  so  far 
the  scheme  works  well.  She  is  mine,  and  what  is'  her's  in 
prospective,  will  soon  be  mine  in  reality.  (Rubbing  his 
hands.)     I've  accomplished  a  good  work,  and  I  long  to 
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handle  the  silver.  Now,  I'll  throw  care  to  the  winds,  for, 
as  we  say  in  the  law,  having  prospectively  secured  a  legal 
settlement  for  life,  I  shall  float  down  the  current  with  all 
the  ease  imaginable,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  shrewd  and 
well-planned  scheme.  (Prepares  to  exit.)  Ah,  these  wo- 
men !  their  resolves  are  like  glass,  so  brittle  in  their  nature 
that  they  break  at  the  very  first  concussion.     (Exit.) 

(Enter  Angelina  and  Foppington,  slie  leaning  languidly  upon 
his  arm.) 

Fop.  (In  drawling  tones ;  frequently  using  eye-glasses.) 
My  dear  Angie,  you  do  look  decidedly  bewitching;  you 
do,  'pon  my  soul. 

"  Angie.  Do  you  really  think  so,  Neddy  ?  well,  if  my 
looks  suit  you  I'm  very  glad. 

Fop.  They  do,  'pon  honor  ;  I'm  perfectly  charmed ;  I 
am  really.  (Brings  down  chairs  very  awkwardly.)  Angie, 
love,  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  seat. 

■    Angie.     Thank  you,  Neddy  ;  I'm  quite  wearied. 

Fop.     Poor  little  dear ;  sit  right  down. 

(Both  sit.) 

Angie.  I  declare  I'm  as  tired  as  if  I  had  walked  half 
a  mile. 

Fop.  Poor  thing;  your  dear  little  footy-tooties  are 
tired.     Well,  I  dare  say  they  are. 

Angie.  Neddy,  when  we  had  the  interview  yesterday, 
you  told  me  you  was  coming  to  see  me  to-day  for  some- 
thing very  particular. 

Fop.  Yes,  my  dear  angel ;  something  of  great  impor- 
tance to  boch  of  us  ;  it  is  really. 

Angie.    Is  it  ?  well  what  is  it  ? 

Fop.  Well,  Angie  dear,  as  all  the  preliminaries  are  set- 
tled, I  want  you  to  fix  the  happy  day  that  shall  make  up 
two, — no,  I  mean  one. 
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Angie.     Is  that  all,  Neddy  ? 

Fop.     Yes ;  decidedly.     Let  the  time  be  short. 

Angie.  Oh  well,  any  day  you  please,  a  year  or  two 
from  now. 

Fop.  Bless  my  soul,  Angie,  are  you  crazy  ?  Why  I 
couldn't  live  a  week  without  you  5  I  couldn't  really. 

Angie.     Oh,  Neddy,  I  do  so  want  a  sympathetic  heart. 

Fop.  I  know  you  do  love,  and  here  it  is  ;  mine  is  all 
sympathy. 

Angie.  Ah,  you  men  are  so  deceitful,  Fno  one  knows 
who  to  trust. 

Fop.  Don't  fear  to  trust  me,  Angie  ;  I  will  live  for  you, 
I  will  die  for  you.  No,  I  couldn't  do  that,  for  then  I  should 
lose  you,  and  that  would  be  a  shock.  I  could  never  sur- 
vive ;  I  couldu't  'pon  my  life.  But,  Angie,  you  shall  have 
everything  you  wish,  go  where  you  like,  and  do  just  what 
you  please. 

Angie.  You're  very  kind,  Neddy  ;  but  1  don't  think  I 
could  survive  being  married ;  1  never  was  married  in  my 
life,  and  the  shock  would  be  too  great. 

Fop.  Oh  never  fear  that,  Angie ;  you  shall  have  any 
clergyman  you  choose,  and  I'll  particularly  request  him  to 
marry  us  as  easy  as  possible. 

Angie.  (Attempting  to  faint.)  Oh,  dear  ;  how  -very 
queer  I  do  feel ;  I  believe  I'm  going  to  faint. 

Fop.  (Alarmed.)  Oh  no  you  aint ;  I  sh'an't  let  you. 
Kecline  your  head  upon  this  honest  heart. 

Angie.     (Droops  over  on  to  his  shoulder.)     Oh  dear. 

Fop*.  (Soothingly.)  There,  darling ;  you'll  feel  better 
quite  soon.     Don't  you  feel  a  little  better  now. 

Angie.     (Looking  up  languidly.     I  think  I  do. 

Fop.     I  knew  you  would  feel  quite  recovered  very  soon  . 
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Angie.    (Attempts  to  remove  her  head. ~)    Yes,  I  feel  better. 

Fop.  (Tries  to  prevent  her.)  Dorrt  remove  your  head, 
Angie  darling ;  I  know  you  are  not  quite  recovered  yet. — 
(Aside.)  She's  a  sweet  creature.  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
are  better. 

Angie.  (Removes  her  head.)  Yes,  Neddy,  I  am  quite 
recovered.     You  are  very  kind. 

Fop.  Oh  don't  mention  it,  my  dear.  I  should  have 
been  a  brute  to  have  sat  by,  and  seen  a  lovely  flower  droop 
without  making  an  effort  to  sustain  it.     I  should  really. 

Angie.  You're  very  kind,  Neddy  ;  I  do  think  you  have 
a  sympathetic  heart. 

Fop.  When  you  say  that,  Angie,  love,  you  only  do  me 
justice.  I  have,  'pon  my  life  I  have,  I'm  the  very  soul  of 
sympathy  ;  I  am,  really. 

Angie.     I  declare  I  feel  very  queer. 

Fop.  You'hav'n't  recovered  entirely,  my  love  ;  perhaps 
you'd  better  retire. 

Angie.     (Rises.)     I  think  I  will ;  Oh,  dear. 

Fop.  (Rises.)  Allow  me  to  assist  you,  my  love.  (He 
assists  her.)  There  ;  you  do  feel  better,  don't  you  my 
love  ? 

Angie.     (Both   making  their  exit.)     I  think  I  do,  some, 


(Enter  Mike  and  Maggie.) 

Mike.  Maggie,  you're  an  angel  in  hoops  ;  as  the  matter 
is  all  settled,  just  tell  me  now,  my  darling,  in  what  part  of 
the  calendar  I  may  look  for  the  wedding  day  ? 

Marg.     "  Who  saw  the  sun   to-day?"     (Theatrically.) 

Mike.  Ah,  Maggie,  you  tould  me  you  would  drop  the 
dramatics. 
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Marg.  Did  I,  Mike  ?  Well,  faith,  I  believe  I  did,  and 
I'll  keep  my  promise. 

Mike.  Bless  your  own  swate  mouth,  that  says  that 
same.  Now,  Maggie,  darling,  just  add  a  postscript  to  that 
last  speech  of  yours,  and  name  the  happy  day  when  Father 
O'Leary  shall  make  one  out  of  both  of  us. 

Marg.  Well,  Mike,  when  it  shall  best  plase  yourself. 
You  know  I'm  a  poor  girl,  Mike,  and  have  nothing  to  give 
you  at  all,  but  a  true  heart. 

Mike.  Be-dad,  there's  nothing  you  can  give  me  that 
I'd  like  better.  With  two  honest  hearts,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  get  ahead  by  honest  industry,  we  can  defy  poverty 
and  even  the  divil,  himself. 

Marg.  That's  what  my  old  spelling  book  used  to  say, 
Mike  :  "  Industry  must  prosper." 

Mike.  Blessings  on  the  spelling  book  that  says  that 
same.  Never  fear,  Maggie,  darling  ;  if  we  try  to  do  right, 
we  shall  prosper,  sure.  When  this  last  matter  is  fixed  I 
shall  be  contented  and  happy  as  a  duck  in  the  mud. 

Marg.  Well,  Mike,  settle  it  for  yourself ;  you  fix  the 
time,  and  I'm  agreed. 

Mike.  St.  Patrick  bless  your  own  pretty  mouth  for 
saying  that  same. 

Marg.     Mike,  my  honey,  I've  got  some  news  to  tell  you, 
that  perhaps  you  don't  know  anything  about. 
Mike.     What  is  it  my  darling  ? 

Marg.  Well,  do  you  know  that  Mistress  and  Squire 
Coke  are  going  to  be  married. 

Mike.     You  don't  tell  me  that. 

Marg.  It's  true  ;  the  matter  is  all  settled,  and  I  believe 
the  time  is  fixed. 

Mike.     How  did  you  find  it  out,  darling  ? 

Marg.  Ah,  Mike,  a  wink  is  as  good  as  a  kick  for  a 
blind  horse. 
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Mike.  True  for  you,  Maggie ;  it's  a  smart  chap  that 
gets  ahead  of  you  anyhow. 

Marg.  And,  Mike,  I'Jl  tell  you  something  that's  equally 
remarkable. 

Mike.  Ah,  Maggie,  don't  tell  me  all  at  once,  darling ; 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  stand  the  shock. 

Marg.  Never  a  bit  do  you  fear.  It's  this,  Mike  ;  Miss 
Angelina  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Fopping- 
ton. 

Mike.     You  don't  say  that,  darling  ? 

Marg.     True  as  the  Book. 

Mike.  In  faith  there'll  be  jolly  times;  three  weddings 
in  one  family,  and  three  regular  shindies.  Och,  by  the 
slipper  of  Moses,  and  who  woul'd  a  thought  of  the  likes  of 
that? 

Marg.     But  there's  somothing  more  yet,  Mike. 

Mike.  Now,  Maggie,  darling,  have  a  little  pity  upon 
me.  My  narves  is  very  "weak,  and  I  don't  believe  that  I 
can  stand  any  more  just  at  present.  Suppose  ye  postpone 
the  balance  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 

Marg.  That  will  never  do,  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  is  to  happen  this  very  day. 

Mike.     And  what  in  the  divil  can  it  be,  I  wonder  ? 

Marg.  It  is  the  Master's  will.  It  is  to  be  opened  to- 
day in  the  parlor,  in  presence  of  the  family  ;  and  as  you 
and  I  are  a  part  of  the  family,  the  Mistress  says,  we  must 
be  there,  too. 

Mike.  Is  that  it  ?  Well,  Maggie,  you've  been  in  the 
family  a  long  time  and  it  is  no  more  than  right  you  should 
be  there  :  but  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  weeks  you 
know. 

Marg.  Never  mind  that  a  bit ;  Mistress  say  that  all  the 
members  of  the  family  must  be  there  ;  so  you  will  be  one 
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of  the  company  of  course.  {Preparing  to  exit.)  So  I  must 
go  and  set  the  parlor  in  order  for  the  business.  Mr.  Coke 
and  Mr.  Foppiugton  have  both  been  sent  for,  and  as  they 
are  to  be  members  of  the  family,  they  will  be  there  too. 
(Clock  strikes  four.)  By  my  soul,  it's  four  o'clock  and  they'll 
soon  be  here.     Good  by  darling.     (Exits  rapidly.) 

Mike.  Ah,  the  blessings  of  the  saints  on  the  head  of 
that  girl.  She's  a  jewel  of  pure  Irish  extraction,  and  the 
man  that  couldn't  be  happy  with  such  a  woman  is  a  mean 
dirty  beast.  Oh,  by  my  soul,  we'll  be  as  happy  as  a  pair 
of  turtle  doves.  To  be  sure  Maggie  hasn't  got  much 
money,  and  faith  no  ain't  I ;  but  all  my  wages  I've  saved, 
ever  since  I've  been  here  ;  and  Maggie  has  done  the  same, 
and  sure,  if  we  put  our  two  littles  together  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  along  nicely.  As  Father  O'Leary  says,  "  Industry 
and  temperance  are  better  than  riches,  for  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  bring  success."  Faith,  I  believe  that  anyhow  we'll 
try,  and  if  we  don't  get  along  it  won't  be  our  fault.  There's 
nothing  like  parseverance.     (Exit.) 

SCENE    II. 

A  parlor  in  Bitterwood  Mansion.  Six  chairs  arranged  in  a 
circular  form.  Miss  Bitterwood,  Mr.  Coke,  Angelina  and 
Foppington  discovered  as  follows: 

(Right.)     (1)       (2)         (3)        (4)       (5)       (6)       (Left) 
Miss  B.  Angie.    Coke.   Fop. 
Chairs  No.  1  and  6  are  left  for  Maggie  and  Mike. 

Miss  B.  (In  a  melancholy  tone.)  Are  all  present,  Mr. 
Coke  ?  (Passes  the  will  to  Angie,  who  passes  it  to  Mr.  Coke.) 
As  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  Coke,  Angie  and 
I  have  invited  you  to  be  present  and  do  us  the  favor  to 
read  the  will. 

Coke.  My  dear  Miss  Bitterwood,  it  is  a  melancholy 
duty,  but  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  both  for  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me.     (Enter  Margaret.) 
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Miss  B.  Ah,  here  is  Margaret ;  be  seated,  Margaret, 
and  participate  in  the  melancholy  occasion  upon  which  we 
are  assembled. 

Marg.     (Sits  in  chair  No.  1.)     Yes,  ma'am. 

Coke.  There  is  still  another  member  of  your  family,  I 
believe,  Miss  Bitterwood. 

Miss  B.     Yes,  Michael  should  be  here. 

Marg.     (Looks  off.)     He's  coming,  ma'am. 

Mike.  (Enters  and  sits  in  cliair  No.  6.)  Excuse  me, 
ma'am,  if  I've  kept  you  waiting. 

Fop.     Angie,  dear,  do  you  feel  quite  well  ? 

Angie.  It's  a  melancholy  time,  and  I  fear  I  cannot 
survive  the  shock. 

Miss  B.  Be  composed,  darling ;  it  will  soon  be  over. 
Proceed,  Mr.  Coke. 

Coke.  (Reading  the  paper  around  the  will.)  "  The  last 
will  and  testament  of  Thomas  Bitterwood,  bachelor  ;  to  be 
opened  and  read  three  months  after  my  decease." 

Miss  B.  (Affecting  to  weep.)  Poor  Thomas  ;  he  was  a 
good  brother. 

Angie.     (.A  little  moved.)     Be  composed,  Aunty. 

Miss  B.     I  will,  dear.     Proceed,  Mr.  Coke. 

Coke.  (Breaking  the  paper  sealed  about  the  will,  he  opens 
and  reads.  "  I,  Thomas  Bitterwood,  formerly  of  London, 
being  of  sane  mind," — 

Miss  B.     Omit  all  that,  Mr.  Coke,  if  you  please. 

Fop.  (Placing  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.)  Yes,  you  had 
better  ;  it  is  too  affecting. 

Coke.  Of  course,  if  you  say  so,  Miss  Bitterwood. 
(Reads.)  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  sister,  Mary 
Bitterwood,  my  estate  known  as  the  Bitterwood  Mansion, 
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with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
longing, together  with  all  the  household  furniture,  ready 
cash,  stocks,  and  other  property  of  which  I  may  die  pos- 
sessed, for  her  own  personal  use  and  enjoyment,  with  such 
reservation  as  is  hereinafter  made." 

Miss  B.  Poor  Thomas,  what  a  good  brother  he  was  to 
me  ;  so  kind  and  thoughtful.  {Tries  to  weep.)  But  go  on, 
go  on  Mr.  Coke  with  your  melancholy  duty. 

Coke.  (Beads.)  "  The  reservation  concerning  my  be- 
quest to  my  sister  is,  that  to  my  affectionate  niece  Angelina 
Languish  there  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  of  $100  during 
her  life  for  her  own  special  use  and  enjoyment." 

Angik.  (Affects  to  weep.)  Uncle  Thomas  was  a  model 
man. 

Miss  B.  Be  composed,  Angie  dear ;  don't  get  excited, 
love.     Go  on,  Mr.  Coke. 

Coke.  (Reads.)  "  To  my  faithful  servant,  Margaret 
O'Keefe,  in  consideration  of  her  kindness  and  attention  to 
me  in  a  sickness  with  which  I  was  attacked  previous  to  my 
first  visit  to  London,  it  is  my  wish  that  my  executors  pay 
to  her  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  will  the  sum 
of  £50,  as  a  testimonial  of  my  grateful  remuneration  of 
her  services." 

Mike.  (Wiping  his  eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve.)  Ah,  Maggie, 
I  always  knew  you  was  a  darling. 

Marg.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.  I'd  have  run  my  toes  off  to  serve  him,  for  he  was 
always  so  kind  and  pleasant. 

Angie.  (Affectedly.)  I  really  believe  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  retire  ;  it  is  quite  too  much  for  my  delicate  nerves. 

Fop.  Pray  compose  yourself,  Angie,  love ;  it's  all  over 
now. 

Coke.  This  will  is  signed  and  witnessed  in  the  usual 
form. 
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All  rise,  Miss  B.  and  Angelina  weeping  very  audibly  both  ex- 
claiming : 

Thomas  was  a  dear  good  rnau. 

Coke,  (Who  has  been  turning  the  leaves  of  the  will,  ex~ 
claims,)  Please  to  be  seated  all,  for  a  moment.  I  discover 
a  codicil  attached  to  the  will,  duly  signed  and  witnessed, 
and  bearing  date  just  prior  to  Mr.  Bitterwood's  last  yisit 
to  London.  Pray  be  seated.  (All  sit.)  (Coke  reads.) 
"  Codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Thomas  Bitter- 
wood.  Being  about  to  depart  for  London  to  be  absent  for 
a  short  time,  and  my  late  sickness  having  impressed  me 
with  the  uncertainty  of  life,  I  have  thought  proper  to  add 
to  my  last  will  and  testament  the  following  codicil:  Should 
my  sister,  Mary,  and  my  neice,  Angelina,  see  fit  to  change 
their  condition  by  marriage,  then  the  bequests  in  their 
favor  are  hereby  annulled,  and  the  property  shall  be  held 
in  reserve  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  children  of  my 
brother  William,  resident  in  the  city  of  London,  to  be 
placed  in  their  possession  when  the  youngest  child  shall 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years." 

Miss.  B.  (Rising  in  great  anger.)  I  always  knew  that 
my  brother  was  contemptibly  penurious.  Giving  away  his 
property  to  a  lot  of  brats  in  London  that  nobody  ever  saw. 
(Walking  the  stage) 

Coke.  (Following  her.)  My  dear  Miss  B.,  don't  be  vio- 
lent,— consider, — 

Miss  B.  (Still  walking  about.)  Consider  ?  don't  yon 
talk  to  me  !  placing  me  under  guardianship, — telling  me 
whether  I  shall  marry  or  not ! — outrageous ! — who  would 
put  up  with  such  an  indignity  ?  (She  icalks  about  and 
thi'ows  chair  over.) 

Coke.  But,  Miss  B.,  be  calm ;  let  us  look  into  the 
legality  of  the  question, — 

Miss  B.  Legality,  yes ;  if  there's  any  law  in  the  land 
I'll  out-general  that  contemptible  penurious  numskull  of  a 
brother  of  mine,-*- 
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Coke.     I  tell  you,  Miss  Bitterwood, —  : 

Miss  B.     I  tell  you,  Coke,  you're  a  fool.     (Exit) 

Angie.  (Indignant.')  I  should  think  my  uucle  took  me 
for  a  fool.  If  I  want  my  annuity  I  mus'n't  marry  !  he  be 
hanged  ;  I'll  marry  whoever  I  please  in  spite  of  all  the 
wills  in  creation.  (Shakes  a  chair  violently  to  and  fro.)  Oh, 
I  should  like  to  tear  somebody's  eyes  out.  He  call  himself 
an  uncle ;  he's  a  fool,  and  I'm  glad  he's  dead,  for  he  wasn't 
fit  to  live.  (Foppington  interposes,  and  by  gestures  tries  to 
soothe  her,  but  all  to  no  purpose.)  Foppington,  keep  clear  of 
me  ;  the  tigress  has  been  unchained,  and  you  are  not  safe 
within  my  reach.  (Walks  about  furiously  and  throws  her 
chair  over.)  Really,  I  must  say  this  is  a  pretty  condition 
of  affairs ;  I'll  this  instant, — 

Fop.     Bless  my  soul,  Angie, — 

Angie.  (Pushing  him  aside.)  You  miserable  toady,  out 
of  my  way.     (Exit  hastily.) 

Fop.  (Indignant.)  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  she  didn't 
call  me  a  toady ;  wonder  what  that  means  ?  Bless  my 
soul,  what  an  escape  I've  had ;  I  wouldn't  have  married 
such  a  monster  for  the  world.  I'll  get  out  of  this  horrible 
place  as  quickly  as  possible.     (Exits  stifly  and  awkwardly.)  • 

Coke.  There  go  all  my  calculations ,  all  my  plans 
knocked  in  the  head.  What  a  confounded  old  fool  Bitter- 
wood  was.  I  declare  that  Miss  B.  has  got  a  temper  of  her 
own.  One  would  have  thought,  to  have  seen  her  one  wetk 
ago,  that  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth.  Well,  I'll 
pocket  the  disappointment  as  well  as  I  can.  (To  Maggie.) 
As  you  seem  to  be  the  only  interested  party  left,  here , 
take  this  infernal  will,  (hands  will  to  Maggie.)  and  if  your 
mistress  ever  gets  composed  enough  to  receive  it,  give  it 
to  her  with  my  compliments  and  tell  her  I  wish  her  much 
joy  of  her  property.  That  Bitterwood  didn't  know  how 
to  make  a  will, — he  was  a  fool.  (Exits  very  indignantly  and 
very  hurriedly.) 

Mike.  Well,  Maggie,  my  darling,  you.  seem  to  be  the 
only  one  that  gets  a  bequest  without  any  conditions. 
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Marg.     I'm  sure  Mr.  Butterwood  was  very  kind  to  re- 
member me. 

Mfke.     It's*  well  ye  deserv'd  it,  Maggie,  and  the  master 
knew  where  the  money  would  be  well  bestowed.     _ 

Marg.     And  so  after  all  the  fuss  there  won't  be  three 
marriages  at  all. 

Mike.     No   faith,   only   one ;    that's   yours   and   mine, 
Maggie. 

Marg.     I  didn't  say  that,  Mike. 

Mike.     No   darling,  you  didn't ;    you  thought  it  and  1 
said  it,  and  that's  all  the  same  you  know. 

Marg.     Well,  Mike,  so  be  it ;  I'm  content.     But  it's  a 
useful  lesson  we've  larnt. 

Mike..     That  doubtful  things  are  quite  unsartain. 

Marg.    Yes ;  and  that  you  musn't  "  Count  your  chickens,— 

Mike.     "  Before,  they  are  hatched." 

{Quick  Curtain.) 
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